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SIR  JOSIAH  STAMP.  G.B.E.,  IXD.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.A 


ADDRESS  BY  SIR  JOSIAH  STAMP. 
Thb  Manaokmbnt  of  Mind. 

If  it  be  the  object  of  today's  function  to  celebrate  the  results 
of  long  application  to  study,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
outoome  of  it,  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  solemn  announcement 
of  my  subject,  The  Management  of  Mind,  will  fiU  you  with  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.    According  to  your  mood,  you  will  have  the 
WOTSt  anticipations  of  metaphysical  obfuscations  about  the  relations 
between  phenomena  and  noumena,  innate  ideas  and  the  thing  in 
itself ;  or  psychological  excursions  into  behaviour,  and  habit,  and 
will ;  or  phrenological  analysis  into  the  balance  of  separate  mental 
frnwiions  ;  or  theological  dissertationa  on  self-maatery ;  or  logical 
exOTcises  for  reducing  your  knowledge  to  syllogisms  in  Barbara ; 
or  even  a  lecture  on  Pelmanism,  cramming,  and  other  training 
for  the  memOTy.   Whatever  it  is,  it  will  look  very  much  hke  more 
work,  something  to  be  added  to  your  aheady  overburd«ied  curri- 
culum, for  which  you  will  not  give  me  thanks.   But  let  me  ha«ten 
to  reassure  you  that  I  reaUy  come  as  a  fiiend  to  suggest  a  hghtenmg 
of  your  load,  or  at  least  a  repacking  of  it  periodically  so  that  it 
sits  more  comfortably  to  the  shoulders  of  your  spirit.    "  Mind  "  ! 
I  shall  be  almost  as  equivocal  in  my  use  of  terms  as  the  ctoic 
indexer  who  put  under  *'  Best,  Mr.  Justice :  His  great  mind, 
p.  351,"  and  when  you  turned  to  p.  351  you  found  that  "  Mr.  Justice 
Best  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit  tiie  witness  "  ! 

Most  students  have  settled  upon  certain  methods  of  study, 
memorising,  notetaking,  underhning,  revision,  more  or  less  acciden- 
tally, I  suppose,  in  the  course  of  thrar  school  hfe,  accordmg  to  the 
prevailing  habit  and  custom,  and  without  any  conscious  experimimt- 
aticHi  to  see  whether  those  methods  are  the  best  adapted  to  their 
own  mdividual  minds.  Now  those  methods  have  become  acqmred 
as  natural,  and  it  would  need  a  very  conscious  effort  to  displace 
or  modify  them,  so  conscious  as  to  be  self-conscious  and  take  their 
minds  off  the  main  issues.  Now,  today,  the  curriculum  is  so 
exacting  that  there  is  no  tune  to  explore  processes  ci  thought 
and  get  new  tools,  or  sharpen  old  ones.  The  time  for  that  seems 
to  have  gone  by* 
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And  yet  a  student  who  stands  aaide  and  abdicates  all  control  ov^ 
his  mental  processes  and  conscious  direction  of  them,  runs  a  ^t 
risk  of  letting  his  faculties  get  into  bad  habite,  and  become  meffe^ 
tive  for  his  main  purpose.  Will  you  agree  the  mind  mu^  be 
disciplined  to  some  extent,  without  makmg  a  slave  of  onesetf 
Very  good,  that  is  aJlI  ask  you  to  concede.  For  if  ^-^f' 
of  mind  is  desirable,  on  what  principles  does  it  proceed,  a«d 
what  ends  ?  I  think  we  must  take  the  ends  first,  because  on  them 
will  depend  the  means  of  locomotion  and  the  d^ection.  You 
may  not  all  be  ready  for  this-perhaps  are  like  the  I^»»^J^«: 
whL  asked  by  the  fugitive  the  way  to  a  certam  seaport,  exolauned  . 
«  Ah,  if  I  wa^  going  there,  I  shouldn't  staxt  from  here  at  aU^ 

Nearly  all  social  observers  agree  that  modem  devdojanents  ot 
life-cheap  Uterature,  easy  travel,  the  broadcast,  and  the  cmema- 
have  multiplied  the  points  of  sensation,  emotion  and  mterest 
so  rapidly  that  the  power  of  mental  response  of  ti.e  o«^p^ 
is  overtied,  and  he  tends  to  flit  unsteadily  from  atbradaon  to 
"traction,  ^uly  half  savouring  read  -ioy-nt  a^^^^^^ 
realisation  in  a  continual  succes«on  of  mental  excitemente.  Th^ 
iB  so  much  to  see  and  do,  and  we  want  to  see  and  do  it  aH,  and 
to  pack  life  as  full  as  it  will  hold.   In  a  few  hours' motormg  we  can 
see  more  beauty  spots  and  plam,  of  interest  than  our  fS^^^l 
could  see  in  the  hoUdays  of  a  lifetime.   We  can  even  be  bke  iHe 
fonr  American  tourists,  in  IW.  who  dashed  up  to  the  ca  hedra 
in  their  car,  and  Sadie,  descending,  exclaimed:  "Pop,  wove  go 
«ght  minute^you  do  the  inside,  and  we'l   do  the  outside 
Tit  better  to  settle  down  and  absorb  a  few  well-chosen  ones  or  to 
sip  hastily  and  superficially  at  many  ?   Is  it  bettor  to  read  a  few 
carefully  selected  spacious  and  slowgoing  b(K)ks,  «f 
voraciously  over  a  large  number  of  peptonised  guides  to  knowledge  ? 
Can  we  really  survey  mankind  from  Chii^  to  Peru  ?    Is  the 
impression  on  our  mind  for  a  given  mental  eSort  for  a  pven  i^e 
a  cCtont  cubic  quantity,  as  some  psy«sts  suggest^  so  ^t 
extension  of  area  can  only  be  secured  by  reduemg  *^,^P*^J, 
does  ultimate  value  and  enjoyment  depend  on  area  oriy  ojr  thiekness 
<^ly  ?   Perhaps  that  analogy  is  not  accurate  enough.   There  may 
be  two  mmds,  with  equal  area  of  survey  and  equal  depth  of  att^ 
tiaa  over  the  same  range  of  life's  objects  of  interest  and  sMisaticm- 
their  cubic  content  of  experience  is  the  same  and  snndarly  dis- 
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tributed — ^yet  thexe  is  difference  of  quality,  and  one  mind  has  lived 
in  an  intensity  that  the  other  knows  not.   There  is  a  vUtdky  which 

counts. 

Now  the  greatest  problem  fadng  the  individual  mind  today  is  the 
deliberate  choice  between  innumerable  small,  rapid  impressions, 
tasting  everything  that  comes,  and  a  narrower  range  of  experience, 
balanced  and  calculated  to  equip  and  to  satisfy.  No  man  today 
is  truly  educated  who  is  not  facing  this  problem,  on  natural  lines, 
and  learning  to  manage  his  mind.  A  leading  article  in  '  The  Times ' 
reooatly  put  my  point  admirably.  After  dealing  with  the  absence 
of  purple  patehes  ui  platform  eloquence  and  conversation,  it  goes 
on  :  "  All  this  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  in  life  itself,  as 
distinot  from  talking  about  life,  the  purple  patdi  has  a  greater  vogue 
than  ever.  The  young  pre-eminently  and  naturally,  and  their  ^ers 
at  no  long  interval,  tend  to  measure  and  value  life  by  the  special 
opp(»rtunities  which  it  brin^  of  radtement  and  enjoyment.  Most  of 
us  Hve  not  so  much  from  day  to  dayasfromoocasianto  occasion. . . . 
But  it  is  essential  to  keep  a  right  perspective.  We  must  see 
the  purple  patdi  for  what  it  is  and  should  be,  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  It  is  fatal  to  be  blind  to  the  laruth  that,  if  life  were  one 
unbroken  series  of  purple  patches,  we  should  grow  sick  of  the  sight 
of  them  and  think  of  a  sandy  desert  as  a  treat.  A  life  of  nothing 
but  exdtom^ts  would  quickly  lose  its  savour  and  become  as  dull 
as  ditchwater.  The  incessantly  stimulated  nerve  soon  ceases 
to  respond  at  all.  Thexe  is  nothing  so  laddng  in  sparkle  as  the 
exhausted  pleasure-seekor.  .  .  .  Subordinated  to  a  greater  end, 
the  purple  patch  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary.  Its  function 
is  to  be  the  rare  and  refreshing  inspiration  to  a  better  and  lurightw 
handling  of  ordinary  things." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  best  life,  the  life  most  worth  living,  is  ninety 
per  cent,  routine,  and  only  ten  per  cent,  excitement,  novelty,  and 
change.  The  great  tiling  is  tiiat  tiie  roul^  abaXL  be  good  routine, 
well  chosen,  determined,  on  the  highest  economical  level,  with  short- 
distance  and  long-distance  aims  in  hannony  and  worthy,  nevw 
stale,  but  revised  and  fed  from  new  sources  of  energy.  A  routioe 
on  which  time  and  effort  and  conscious  choice  have  been  spent, 
then  faithfully  adhered  to,  is  a  great  time-saver  and  energy-con- 
SOTver.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  the  spirit  than  having  to  make 
decisions  every  day  on  the  things  that  ought  to  be  regular,  and 
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above  (or  below)  the  consraous  mind— agonising  decisions  about 
the  time  to  get  up,  and  how  one  shall  divide  the  day,  and  what 
aimless  aims  shall  disfcraot  our  attention.  Such  deciaiims  should 
be  neither  whim  nor  stram.  As  many  lower  decisions  ought  to  be 
made  for  us  unoonadoucdy  by  our  predetermined  course  or  habit 
as  possible,  to  leave  our  consdous  minds  fiee  for  higher  decisions. 
Business  progress  consists  in  making  ever  higher  and  better  routines — 
things  that  once  had  to  be  determined  ad  hoc  and  afresh  at  every 
recurrence,  reduced  to  the  form  and  order  of  sdentific  and  specialised 
eiqpeiience.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  the  mind  than  to  Mtter 
its  power  away  in  the  apparatus  of  working. 

For  all  the  days  to  be  filled  with  moelatod  exdtements,  pleasures, 
or  special  experiences  is  hke  a  Xmas  pudding  made  with  the  most 
attiactive  aa^  varied  ingredients,  but  insufficient  flour.  It  will 
fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  richness.  To  superimpose  sparingly  the 
elements  of  emotional  change  upon  routine  is  to  enhance  Hke  value 
of  both. 

'Hie  discovery  of  this  routine  is  the  first  object  oi  the  management 
of  the  mind.  And  not  everyone  who  has  a  routine  task  to  do  has 
discovered  it.  For,  like  all  other  knowledge  worth  while,  it  can  be 
improved  and  extended  by  donsdoos  exanunation  and  experiment. 
It  is  worth  while  to  take  time  to  study  our  own  mental  habits, 
processes  of  working,  and  spedtal  aptitudes.  It  is  even  worth 
while  to  try  idtwnatives,  merely  as  processes,  and  assess  the  results 
carefully. 

In  the  second  place,  the  mind  is  a  sensitive  and  powerful  instru- 
ment, on  which  our  idide  individual  usefuhiess  and  effectiveness 
depends.  If  it  has  one  way  that  is  better  than  another,  if  it  has 
a  grain,  or  a  temper,  what  is  it,  and  how  do  we  discover  it  ?  We  may 
desne  to  maximise  its  effectivmoBS  it  has  many  ports  and  faculties— 
these  can  be  in  imcontrolled  competition  and  confusion,  or  we  can 
introduce  a  oo-ordmaticm,  a  principle  of  management.  The  mind 
is  om*  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  of  forming  opinion,  of  influ- 
encing others,  and  of  satisfying  our  own  mental  demands.  If  the 
md  of  knowledge  is  action,  as  Huxley  and  others  before  him  declared, 
somewhere  a  sen^e  of  direction  and  means  to  ends  must  be  intro- 
duced.   This  is  management  of  mind. 

Again,  all  our  thinking,  however  abstract,  is  the  individual 
product  of  our  xesouroes  and  eaviroament.  We  may  say  we  are 


unbiassed,  but  every  one  of  us  has  a  personal  equation,  an  inherent 
constant,  and  it  is  as  wdl  we  should  know  it  and  assess  it,  evai 
if  we  cannot  dodge  it  or  subtract  it,  for  when  in  contact  with  sodety 
it  is  as  well  we  should  allow  for  it.  We  ought  not  to  get  rid  of  it, 
otherwise  our  work  will  be  laddng  in  force,  in  inspiration,  and 
in  abandon— it  will  become  frigid,  objective,  and  over-scientific. 
The  deliberate  separation  of  emotion  from  ratiocination  is  impossible 
if  we  are  to  expect  the  faarth  of  creative  ideas.  This  is  one  ^  the 
hardest  achievements  of  the  management  of  mind. 

In  the  fourth  place,  management  includes  the  transmission  from 
the  mind  to  others  by  words  in  writing  and  sgeoch.  Just  as  the 
manager  of  a  business  has  only  half  done  his  job  if  he  produces 
excellent  articles  by  the  best  processes  under  the  best  personnel, 
and  has  not  oonsideiiBd  tranqBort,  delivery,  and  what  customers 
actually  want  and  can  buy,  so  the  inarticulate  and  word-bound 
thinker  of  the  highest  quality  has  only  begun  when  he  has  thought 
a  good  thought,  if  he  cannot  get  it  cmst  into  the  fermenting  stock 
of  general  ideas  and  practices. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  conscious  control  of  mental  processes, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  intelligent  construction  of  mental  routine. 
Graham  Wallas  trfls  how,  as  a  young  tea^dier  of  23,  preparing  boys 
of  eleven  and  twelve  m  Greek  and  Latin  for  scholarships  at  the  big 
public  schools,  he  made  tiiem  repeat,  not  mnemonics  for  roots 
and  rules,  but  a  kind  of  catechism,  "My  duty  as  a  member 
of  this  claas  is  to  acquire  correct  intellectual  habits,"  in  order  to 
make  them  process-conscious.   "  Those  boys  are  now  grown  men," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that  ttie  ^feot 
on  them  of  such  early  intellectual  self- consciousness  has  been  other 
tiian  good."   To  have  the  right  utraisils,  to  keep  them  sweet,  and 
keen,  and  clean,  is  the  first  contribution  to  good  worianansfaip. 
What  are  these  processes  that  need  management,  these  mental 
habits  to  be  oontroUad  I   The  improvement  of  memory  is  at  once 
conjured  up  by  all  as  the  most  significant,  powerfiil, and  important. 
An  American  investigator  who  wrote  on  How  to  Stvdy  said  that 
nearly  every  student  he  apprntcbed  thought  of  improving  the 
memory,  or  memorising,  as  its  nearest  syntmym.   It  m  important 
indeed,  for  an  armoury  of  facts  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  every  operation, 
and  no  one  should  deq^nse  it,  or  use  his  memocy  at  less  than  its  best 
power.   But  too  much  may  be  made  of  it,  especially  if  factual 
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recital  is  mistaken  for  ikiental  power  or  process.  SfMoetimes  this 
wealth  of  memory  positively  inhibits  freedom  of  thought.   It  is 

a  liiie  thing  to  see  a  physically  developed  giant  perform,  unaided, 
great  feats  of  stmigth,  sdf-contained,  dependent  on  no  artifidlAl 
aids  or  artifices.  Very  useful  indeed — in  the  8Ume  Age.  But  that 
kind  of  development  is  not  calculated  to  achieve  the  highest  results 
in  society  today.  It  is  not  often  wanted.  It  is  bettor  to  be  punier, 
and  even  sicklier,  and  yet  to  know  which  button  to  push,  which 
lever  to  pull,  to  light  dark  places,  start  great  dynamos,  throb  the 
power  houses  of  the  world.  In  like  mumeat  most  of  the  intelleotual 
work  in  the  world  does  not  require  to  be  done  by  bram  on  desert 
islands,  isolated  from  accumulated  knowledge.  You  will  be  mentally 
mcMre  powerful  if  you  know  where  to  find  knowledge  instantly  than 
if  you  stuff  your  head  with  facts — after  the  examination,  at  any 
rate  !  The  man  who  knows  his  way  about  a  library  is  more  effective 
today  than  the  man  who  knows  twenly  of  the  books  by  heart. 
General  knowlec^  papers  are  good,  but,  if  it  were  practicable, 
I  would  hand  the  candidates  the  question  paper,  and  set  them 
kxMe  in  a  large  general  Uboury,  and  see  who  could  find  h^ 
that  world  of  knowledge  most  effectively  in  a  given  period  of  tim^ 
a  new  kind  of  treasure  hunt.  To  know  where  to  find,  and  how 
to  use,  is  worth  real  study  and  effc»ii ;  it  has  a  tedmique  of  its  own. 
I  would  have  examination  papers  in  it.  First,  given  the  library 
catalogue  and  an  hour  allotted  to  the  task,  to  which  section  of 
books  wcHild  yon  turn  as  most  likdly  to  give  you  the  answers 
to  the  following  problems,  a,  6,  and  e  ?  Second :  "  Here  are  a 
hundred  volumes.  Say  how  you  would  enter  them  if  you  were 
eran^ling  the  catalogue  of  a  library."  To  know  where  pwscmal 
storage  of  facts  should  end,  and  personal  knowledge  about  where 
facts  are  stored  should  begin,  and  how  to  allot  your  time  betwem 
tihe  two  courses,  is  the  first  beginning  of  management  of  mind. 

But  let  me  not  belittle  memory.  One  cannot  carry  a  library 
about,  and  the  ready  presentation  of  facts  is  so  valuable, 
tiiat  we  i^ould  know  mar  mm  mini»  in  ^Im  mam.  But 
how  many  have  performed  deliberate  experiment  with  thek 
own  minds  ?  You  may  be  following  some  memorising,  Pelman 
system,  of  assodalacm  and  repetitkm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
you  really  do  so  to  an  extent  that  is  worth  while.  But  even  that 
WD.  be  profitably  varied  for  difl'erent  minds.     To  some  visual 
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efiFort  is  importaat,  to  others  aural.    I  can  listen,  but  to  ham 
I  like  to  see  the  matt»  in  black  smd  white,  the  visual  image,  and 
I  can  often  remember  the  exact,  place  on  the  page  whrae  the  vital 
fact  lies.   My  friend  Owen  Young  likes  to  have  matter  read  to 
him,  th«i  read  again,  and  his  critical  faculties  are  at  their  best 
whek  listening.   Lord  Oxford  said  in  his  MemiMrs:  "Our  two 
rhetoricians,  Lloyd  George  and  Winston,  as  it  happens,  have  good 
brains  of  different  types.   But  they  can  only  think  talkuig  :  just 
as  some  people  can  only  think  writing.   Only  the  salt  of  the  earth 
can  think  inside,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  think  at  all." 
Some  repeot,  tiU  it  dents  the  mind ;  others  buttress  round  with 
associational  ideas.   But  my  experimental  otmtrol  has  yet  to  come 
if  that  is  aU.    If  you  know  the  methods  by  which  the  Institute 
of  Indnstcial  Psyohotogy  has  reached  many  of  its  most  effective 
results,  you  will  get  hold  of  my  analogy.   Some  prooesa-typing, 
Ming  chocolate  boxes,  threading— is  tested  over  a  measured  time 
under  varying  eonditions-^e  first  hour,  the  last  hour ;  before 
the  break,  after  the  break ;  brfore  tea,  after  tea ;  with  music, 
without  music  ;  on  Mondays,  on  Fridays ;  in  soUtude,  in  company ; 
changed  and  unchanged ;  and  the  results  are  compared  for  efficiency 
and  waste.   Much  is  learned  about  the  best  and  least  exhausting 
conditions— rest  pauses,  accident  Uability,  and  welfare  generally. 
Before  we  ocmstruGt  our  routine,  and  then  lean  our  whole  life's 
conduct  upon  it,  let  us,  as  Hato  says,  "  Put  thought  in  it."  For 
example,  take  similar  or  parallel  lists  of  facts,  dates,  evraits,  vocabu- 
laries,  and  memoriBe  them  your  own  way,  but  under  different 
condition»— at  the  beginning  of  other  mnital  work,  at  the  end  of 
long  thinking  ;  in  small  instalments,  in  large ;  with  revisions  at 
daily  intervals  till  perfect ;  at  two^y  intervals,  at  weekly  mtervals. 
Put  the  material  aside  for  three  months,  or  for  six.   Then  repeat, 
and  see  which  course  has  left  the  best  final  result  on  the  brain. 
Each  list  must  be  carefully  noted,  with  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  memorised.   You  wiU  find  surprising  di&WiMjeB  in  ^ective- 
ness,  6wf  when  you  have  found  your  optimum  point,  use  U  regtikurly 

and  put  it  into  yoiwr  r&utim. 

In  a  like  manner,  but  less  simple,  study  analogous  pnblema 
of  equal  degree  of  difficulty,  under  entirely  different  conditions- 
one,  say,  by  careful  note-taking  of  a  few  sources,  another  by  oral 
leeture,  another  by  wide  reading  and  essay  witting.   Then,  after 
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a  suffident  interval,  put  youisdf  tiurough  an  ^camiiiatioii  and 

compare  the  results.  Every  timber  has  its  grain,  every  metal  its 
temper  ;  so  every  mind  has  its  characteristic  stroke  or  beat,  and  the 
first  essential  of  management  of  mind  is  to  disoover  oar  own  and 
make  a  routine  of  it. 

I  have  not  thought  particularly  of  passing  examinations,  and 
oramming  is  rightly  con^Bmned  as  an  end  knowled^.  But  don't 
be  superior  or  snobbish  about  it.  If  examinaticms  have  to  be 
passed,  and  are  a  part  of  a  system,  we  may  as  well  consider 
timr  grain  too*  Fractioe  answmng  uimLw  examinatim  ccm- 
ditions  in  order  that  the  mind  may  work  fireely,  and  not 
strangely,  or  self-consciously,  when  the  time  comes,  frightened 
of  the  ekooky  fidgeting  betwerai  l»revity  and  length;  focus 
attention  on  what  the  examination  is  most  likely  to  require, 
and  put  that  first,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate.  For  I 
brieve  preparation  frar  examinations  may  be  an  imp(»rtant  step 
in  the  management  of  ihe  mind  if  it  indnces  oondssness,  arrange* 
ment,  and  proportion.  Even  the  despised  cramming  may  have 
its  virtues  in  practLoal  life,  for  the  abihty  to  load  up  quickly,  then 
unload  for  the  job  in  hand,  and  Uim,  clean  up  ready  for  the  next 
task,  may  be  very  useful  in  business,  where  the  thoroughgoing 
student,  who  scorns  the  cram,  and  learns  as  if  for  eternity,  may 
find  the  chance  has  gone  by  him.  So  I  do  not  wholly  decry  what 
is  indicated  by  cramming,"  but  I  would  stop  it  spreading  over 
a  whole  examination  by  every  means  in  my  power.  In  my  model 
examination  I  wonld  reserve  <me  comer, "  the  crammer's  paradue/* 
where  he  could  display  the  virtue  of  his  defects.  The  candidate 
would  make  a  statutory  declaration  that,  in  the  subject  chosen, 
he  had  never  read  a  boc^,  heard  a  lectore,  or  made  a  note  until 
within  three  weeks  of  the  examination.  His  effort  would  be  the 
supreme  chance  of  the  mental  sponge.  Original  thinking  would 
be  heavily  marked  down.  This  wonld  be  so  moGeuSoi  that  I 
i^ould  then  be  entitled  to  have  another  paper  called  the  crammer's 
horror,"  or  the  "joy  of  memory,"  in  which  the  candidate  would 
make  a  statntcny  dedaration  tiiat,  for  this  trabject,  he  had  not 
looked  at  any  notes  or  books  or  heard  any  lectures  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  examination  day — a  true  test  of 
nHnnate,  absolute,  residual  knowledge. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  my  zeal  for  reform  I  ccaademn 
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exaniii]ati(m  knowledge,  even  as  it  stands.  The  disciphne  it  repre- 
sents is  a  real  ccmtribution  to  managraient  <tf  mind.  Moreover* 
the  examination  sets  a  goal  and  a  tone,  and  puts  an  end  to  diffuse, 
"  intwesting  reading,  dilettante  interest,  passive  mentality,  and 
work  at  half-strength.  I  oibm  say  that  one  never  really  knows 
much  about  a  subject  until  one  has  either  taught  it,  written  a  book 
about  it,  or  worked  for  an  examination.  And  it  remains  true 
that  unless  we  have  been  driven  into  our  deeper  reserves  of  mental 
power,  and  run  on  our  second  wind,  so  to  speak,  we  have  not 
exercised  our  minds.    Read  William  James  on  The  Energies  of  Men. 

Now  tiie  discovery  of  the  best  technique  o£  our  own  minds  is  the 
first  element  of  management,  and  the  b^inning  <rf  a  fine  routme. 
But  we  ought  to  find  out  how  others  do  their  best  work,  and  make 
experimenta  in  tiieir  medium  too,  for  evrai  a  batsman  with  charac- 
teristic strokes  of  his  own,  or  a  golfer  -with  an  individual  swing, 
can  watch  others  who  do  better,  and,  perhaps,  improve  his  personal 
style.  Conscious  examination  and  comparison,  and  controlled 
experiment,  are  essential  to  setf-knowledge.  There  are  many  books 
on  memorising,  but  no  one  should  fail  to  study  Graham  Wallas's 
Art  of  Thauffht  to  discover  how  much  mental  power  lies  in  the 
establishmmt  of  good  processes  of  preparation,  ineubalaon»  illumin* 
ation,  and  verification,  as  he  calls  them.  Ernest  Dimnet's  Art 
€f  Thinking  m  valuable  in  a  diflBerent  way.  You  will  all  read  your 
own  Professor  Cyril  Burt*s  new  book  on  aw  lie  Mimd  Works. 

Some  of  us  are  repelled  by  memory  systems,  and  knowledge 
becomes  dutt^ml  up  with  mechaniftms,  I  open  at  random  a  popular 
complete  guide  to  memory,  and  I  am  inv^ied  to  remember  "  maiaon," 
by  "  mason,"  who  has  a  lot  to  do  with  building  a  house.  Much 
encouraged,  I  persevere,  and  the  next  is  "  fromage,"  a  tougher 
proposition.  Hoe  I  am  told  to  think  of  it  aa  ''ten  age,*'  wiien 
cAee^e  naturally  follows  !  A  person  boasts  that  he  learned  the 
succession  of  the  Kangs  of  England  in  ten  minutes  by  annexing  the 
names  of  the  successive  monarchB  to  the  ancceaeive  rooms  and 
principal  parts  of  his  own  house.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  wonders 
of  this  manual,  but  they  foil  to  stir  me,  and  my  memory  will  go  on 
feeble  and  diasodated  to  the  end.  Not  for  me  that  BichArd  I. 
suggests  The  Chivalrous  Crusader,  which,  by  a  scale  of  letters  and 
numbws,  tdls  me  1189,  or  Charles  II.,  aa  PubUc  Satisfaction,  gives 
1660,  and  George  IV.,  Naughty  Sov^ign,  malces  1820. 
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MemOTismg  is  like  building.  Never  go  to  all  the  trouble  to  put 
up  the  walls  unless  you  will  have  time  and  patience  to  put  on  the 
roof.  Onoe  when  Susanna  Wesley  was  teaoking  hat  eldest  son 
Samuel,  her  husband  said :  Sukey,  I  wonder,  at  your  patienoe. 
You  have  told  that  child  the  same  thing  twenty  times."  She 
replied  "  I  dviuld  have  lost  all  my  labour  had  I  satisfied  myself 
by  men1a<Hiing  it  only  nineteen  times — it  was  the  twentieth  that 
crowned  the  whole.** 

Good  mranory,  like  patriotism,  is  not  enough.  It  may  go  with 
bad  judgment  and  feeble  intelligence.  Some  <^  the  best  arith- 
meticians, with  the  minds  of  bank  cashiers,  are  not  mathematicians, 
and  many  mathematidans  have  been  arithmeticaUy  inaceorate. 
There  are  different  acSers  of  mem(»ry — tiie  bridge  mind,  which 
can  remember  intensely  for  a  brief,  but  adequate,  period  a  narrow 
range  of  ieueba ;  the  let^itive  memory  which  can  give  forth  kmg 
passages  of  poetry  ;  the  sdentifio  memory,  which  retains  prindples 
and  their  vital  illustration ;  the  inconsequential  memory,  that 
ti^Msures  trifles  and  misses  the  haystack.  The  .best  memory 
work  is  based  on  principle— not  the  memorising  of  unrelated  details 
by  sheer  brute  force,  but  the  natural  way  of  grouping  them  round 
dassiflcation  or  pnnciple,  when  they  adh€a»  of  their  own  accord. 
The  memory  is  relieved  firom  the  burden  of  non-significant  facts 
if  well  assimilated  principles  are  allowed  to  do  the  selection  work 
without  miu^  hindering  the  mind.  £riuci|des  are  the  great  labour 
savers. 

Whatever  we  may  do  with  memory,  it  is  limited,  and  we  must 
be  cai»£al  and  discriminate  in  what  we  feed  into  it.  The  art  of 
reading,  and  the  d^rees  of  attention  given,  are  the  second  great 
factor  in  management  of  mind. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  all  books  contain  a  large  amount  of  matter 
which  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  main  theme,  and  the  same 
problem  can  really  be  stated  in  a  much  shorter  space.  The  student 
makes  ev^  more  abbreviated  and  bovrilised  extracts,  and  reduces 
whole  vohimes  to  a  few  pages  of  notes,  which  l^en  stand  for  .him 
in  the  place  of  the  whole.  Does  this  mean  that  a  seven-hundred- 
page  guide  to  ail  knowledge  is  all  we  need,  and  we  can  abolish 
libraries  and  nnivendties  ? 

Pelissier's  potted  plays  were  only  interesting  and  amusing  because 
we  knew  the  whole,  and  could  admire  the  art  of  abbreviation. 
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Nothing  is  duller  than  a  tea-line  biography  of  salient  facts,  than 
a  summary  of  events,  than  a  synopsis  of  a  play,  than  the  "  ptot  " 
of  a  novel.  Your  extract  of  knowledge  m  your  notes  is  only  valuable 
to  you  beoaose  you  have  the  diluting  and  human  context ;  it  is  the 
mere  shorthand  <rf  your  mind,  vahieleas  to  me.  Whoiever  art  is 
valuable  and  persuasion  necessary,  or  atmosphere  hmportant, 
knowledge  needs  stating  with  appropriate  spaciousness  in  planes 
of  perspective  in  space  and  in  time.  This  preamWe  may  be  too 
long  drawn  out,  as  we  tend  to  think  now  of  the  non-essential  matter 
of  Scott's  novels,  but  some  amount  of  skilful  and  dehneatory 
accessory  is  necessary  for  the  ^per  assimilation  and  appreciation 
of  the  hard  central  theme.  It  is  to  the  mmd  what  "  roughage  " 
is  to  the  digestion,  and  stands  as  a  carefully  devised  menu  would 
to  the  same  protein  and  vitamin  content  in  a  few  pellets.  The 
careful  balance,  therefore,  of  less  essential  matter  to  the  unescapable 
and  vital  is  the  problem  of  every  writer.  He  must  produce  what 
is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  majority  erf  the  intended  readers. 
But  every  individual  reader  has  his  own  requiremwits,  and,  Ihorn- 
fore,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  every  reader 
should  plod  with  equal  att^tion  and  conaciraitiousness  through 
every  page.  If  you  have  read  a  dozen  books  on  the  gold  standard, 
and  a  thirteenth  comes  your  way,  you  would  be  a  fool  to  think 
that  you  wee©  dishonest  if  yon  did  not  plod  over  every  page  as 
though  it  were  yoiu-  first  volume.  To  you  the  problem  is :  What 
does  this  add  to  the  others  in  facts  and  expression  ?  And  here 
comes  the  judicious  art  of  skipping,  or  lees  ocmcentiated  attentkm, 
which  is  yom-  real  prerogative,  and  no  msult  to  the  author,  always 
piEOvided  that  your  mind  is  managed. 

I  should  like  to  hand  each  toaminee  a  new  book  in  his  own 
subject,  give  him  a  limited  time,  and  pose  the  question :  "  What 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  this  book,  and  its  distmctive  place  in, 
or  contributk»n  to,  the  Hteratur©  of  the  subject  ?  "  We  should 
then  see  who  had  trained  himself  to  face  a  practical  worid.wiOi  its 
welter  of  unmanageable  imits  of  knowledge,  to  come  through  the 
flood,  not  only  unsubmeiged,  but  with  his  hands  fiaU  of  intellectual 
treasure-trove  of  unimagmable  value.  Ernest  Dimnet  has  said: 
"Whatever  we  read  firom  intense  curiosity  gives  us  the  model 
of  how  we  should  always  read.  Pk>ddmg  aka)g,  page  after  page, 
with  an  equal  attention  to  each  word,  results  m  attention  to  meie 
words." 
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I  would  add  that  the  time  saved  in  skipping  or  curaory  reading 
of  the  mass  of  a  book  might  well  be  spent  in  reading  the  special 
residue  several  times  over.  Putting  thought  into  the  arrangement 
of  time  and  the  stress  €i  attention,  as  distinct  from  automatic 
reading,  is  management  of  mind.  And  the  faculty  will  grow  till 
it  becomes  part  of  the  perfect  routine. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  mere  readily  is  an  OGcapaidfm  of  high 
value  ;  it  may  have  nothing  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  any  other 
way  of  passing  the  time,  and,  therefore,  may  vary  from  zero  to 
infinity  in  its  vaiue  fix  the  mind  and  charaoter.  But  as  no  one  oaa 
tell,  when  we  have  a  book  in  our  hands,  what  is  happening  between 
the  printed  page  and  our  minds,  we  can  often  get  away  with  more 
Giedit  tibaa  we  desesve.  Beading  is  cibeaa.  a  detvioe  for  saving 
us  from  thinking,  or  even  facing  up  to  our  responsibilities.  In  time, 
the  brain  becomes  rather  "  jellified,"  as  Dimuet  puts  it.  Our  most 
serious  attaoaipts  at  mastering  what  we  read  may  be  constantly 
hindered  by  adventitious  images  which  we  call  distractions,  leaving 
only  a  fraction  of  our  consciousness  available  for  what  we  read. 
Pbp»  in  the  strip  pictures,  was  asked  why  he  was  reading  when  the 
wireless  was  on.  He  said,  "  to  take  my  mind  ofP  the  broadcast !  '* 
And  when  asked  by  the  next  person  why  the  broadcast  was  on 
while  he  was  reading,  he  said,  "  to  take  my  mind  <^  my  book  1 " 
The  habit  of  trying  to  get  the  best  of  two  worlds,  or  to  take  too 
much  in  at  once,  is,  perhaps,  where  the  management  of  mind  has 
a  o<msideraUe  soope. 

If  yon  could  anal3rse  the  behaviour  of  the  average  man  in  a  Hilary, 
you  would  learn  more  about  his  character  and  management  of  mind 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  way.  It  was  said  <^  de  Talleyraad, 
"  Nobody  can  talk  like  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  a  library ;  he  takes 
up  a  book  and  puts  it  down  again,  contradicts  it,  leaves  it  and 
returns  to  it,  questions  it  as  thov^  it  were  a  living  thing,  and  this 
]HX)oedure  both  enriches  his  conversation  with  the  profandity  and 
the  experience  of  the  ages,  and  gives  to  the  works  in  question  a  grace 
which  thdor  auth<»s  olten  lacked/' 

Having  learned  which  k  omr  best  way  of  working,  we  tiben  have 
to  decide  what  we  shall  work  on  and  how  we  shall  divide  our  mental 
^[lergies  over  the  widest  rai^  ci  material  with  the  most  limited 
TBo^  of  time.  I  have  laied  to  answer  this  for  m3r8elf  in  a  reotnA 
book  on  Ideals  of  a  Student.  No  doubt  our  calling  and  our 
aptitudes  narrow  the  choice,  but  there  is  still  always  something 
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worth  while  for  the  mind  to  decide  upon.    I  want  to  get  it  out 
of  your  heads  that  there  is  any  waste  of  time,  anything ' '  lumatural, 
in  spending  a  proportion  of  our  efforts  deciding  our  plan  of  campaign 
and  our  method.   A  famous  airwoman  once  told  me  that  she 
made  the  greatest  distances  not  by  pressing  on,  regardless  of  the 
machine,  but  by  allotting  a  generous  proportion  of  time  for  over- 
hauling and  studying  that  machine.   I  can  assure  you  that  in  my 
business  ezperienoe  mneh  the  smaUer  peroentage  of  one's  time 
is  taken  up  in  arriving  at  dedsions  and  aarangmg  what  ottght  to  be 
done— the  larger  proportion  must  be  devoted  to  negotiating  that 
settlement  with  all  the  people  a&oted--acguing,  coaxing,  out- 
manoeuvring,  stage-managing,  and  generally  getting  the  machine 
of  human  contacts,  with  its  conservatisms,  its  repulsions,  its  inertia, 
to  adopt  tiie  new  idea,  not  passively,  but  with  that  pOTSonal  activity 
which  alone  can  make  it  successful.   One  has  to  treat  the  mind 
in  much  the  same  way.   I  know  that  there  are  many  who  fuss 
about  so  mudh  over  how  they  ai©  g<Mng  to  work,  and  what  they  are 
going  to  work  on,  that  they  never  really  get  to  the  work  itself.  But 
I  am  fljaantning  that  the  majority  of  us  enjoy  a  temperament  of 
activity  and  eneigy ;  at  any  rate,  we  feel  that  when  we  are  busy 
we  are  doing  something.   But  the  best  bufdness  is  not «  busyness,*' 
and  everyone  ought  to  have  stretches  of  apparent  idleness,  with 
his  slippered  feet  oa  the  mante^ece  of  his  mind,  contemplating 
his  programme  of  work  and  the  method  of  atta<&. 

One  of  the  spheres  in  which  conscious  management  is  most 
desirable  is  nowadays  in  our  attitude  towards  the  amount  of  time 
we  are  prepared  to  give  to  newspaper  reading  and  to  oaooal  con- 
versation. If  you  analyse  the  numerous  evanescent  impressions 
as  yon  spend  half  an  hour  roaming  over  the  pages  of  a  newspaper, 
and  ask  what  is  the  total  effect  upon  the  mind  at  Hba  eod  of  a  week, 
and  then  compare  that  with  a  poUcy  of  going  straight  for  some 
particular  item  and  focussing  attention  upon  it,  you  will  see  that 
reading  newspapers  has  two  meanings.  Mnoh  the  same  may  be 
said  about  casual  conversation.  There  are  many  minds  which  are 
quite  happy  if  they  are  constantly  dribbling  words  in  amiable 
exchange  of  superfidal  ideas.  Why  do  so  many  pe(qpte  think 
that  long  pauses  in  conversation  are  boring,  or  evidences  of  mental 
inactivity?  They  may  be  a  more  important  constituent  part 
of  the  conversation  than  the  weeds  tibemselves.  A  foreign  critic 
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has  said  timt  ''Anglo-Saxons  cannot  realise  how  many  chances 
few  mental  improvement  they  lose  by  then-  inveterate  habit  of 
keeping  up  six  conversations  when  there  are  twelve  people  in  the 
room  " ;  by  which,  of  comrse,  he  meant  that  a  general  oonversai^n 
m%ht  be  a  richer  pool  of  ideas  and  Influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
shy  and  uncommunicative  people  cannot  give  their  best  in  a  large 
gronp. 

Without  putting  a  constraint  on  the  lighter  sides  of  life,  which 
are  its  salvation  in  these  days,  I  would  say  that  management  of  mind 
inyolves  a  routine  that  is  soioiis  and  sustained 
talk  and  cursory  newspaper  reading  form  too  large  a  feature  in  that 
routine,  there  is  room  for  revision  and  reinforcement.  De  worst 
of  di^  nigger  is  he  talk  so  umok  he  ain't  gob  no  time  to  git  no 
informaMon/' 

Passing  from  the  obtaining  of  knowledge  to  the  formation  of 
oi»ni<m,  the  management  ei  mind  becomes  a  mom  cranidex  art. 
Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  set  out  your  view  upon  some 
subject — ^the  English  duty  in  India,  the  rights  of  minorities,  total 
abstinence,  gambling,  the  inutnortality  of  the  soul,  the  feedii^  of 
school  children,  and  then  work  back  over  the  record  of  the  way 
in  which  you  reached  that  position — the  books,  the  sermons,  the 
debates,  the  evktenoe,  the  pcejndioes  i  Yoa  will  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  paucity  of  the  material  and  the  spasmodic 
character  of  the  judgment,  and  unless  you  have  an  unusually 
objective  mind  you  will  be  puaded  to  unravel  your  own  processes. 
William  James,  on  Habit  said :  Let  him  note  for  a  x>eriod  of  a 
month  all  the  intuitions  he  is  aware  of  in  his  own  and  other  lives 
and  let  lum  test  thdr  v^Iiie  in  providing  him  wil^  knowledge. 
Let  him  decide  how  far  unsifted  intuiticms  are  reliable  sources  of 
knowledge." 

Many  people  rely  upon  debate  to  bring  out  the  i»ros  and  eons 
and  settle  the  truth.  I  am  afraid  the  non-intellectual  elements 
are  so  prominent  that  it  hinders  rather  than  helps  many  minds. 
They  are  m(»e  engaged  in  the  partisan  aspects,  in  the  joy  of  scoring 
and  avoiding  defeat,  or  in  roistering  black  or  white  when  grey  is 
the  truth,  than  in  a  fair  intellectual  judgment. 

The  very  form  of  debate,  so  admirably  adapted  to  test  weakness, 
and  to  chaQenge  carelessly  accepted  fact  or  unbalanced  argum^t, 
is  not,  unaided,  a  fine  intellectual  exercise.   Even  if  it  does  not 
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engage  passion,  prejudice,  or  the  argumenium  ad  hominemj  it 
leaves  the  mind  a  great  deal  to  do  to  produce  a  final  result, 
and  that  needs  aptitude  or  training*  The  mind  is  much  like  a  jury 
after  Counsel  for  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  finished  and  before 
the  judge  sums  up.  I  have  assumed  that  prejudice  is  easily  put  off. 
Baxter  said:  Fw  in  a leaniing  way  men  aro ready  to  receive  the 
truth,  but  in  a  disputmg  way  they  come  armed  against  it  with 
piejudice  and  animosity/' 

It  is  surprising  how  reluctant  many  pe«yple  are  to  admit  that  they 
have  no  view  upon  a  question,  because  they  have  not  been  fair 
to  collection  or  consideration  of  evidence.  There  is  something 
virile  about  positive  people.  Duff  Cooper  says  of  Polignac: 
"  His  mind  was  always  made  up,  even  when  he  had  no  idea  what 

he  was  going  to  do.'' 
Control  of  mental  processes,  like  liberty,  dranands  eternal 

vigilance  :  the  formal  steps  need  a  meticulous  overhaul.  I  should 
like  every  student  to  read  a  charming  book  by  Professor  Thouless 
of  Glasgow  University,  called  Sirmght  and  Crooked  ThiiUcing,  and 
to  perform  the  exercises  he  prescribes  as  often  as  possible.  A  recent 
writer  on  Intellectual  Honesty  (Mrs.  Chance)  says  :  "  For  a  thousand 
who  recognise  and  despise  sk>v^y  dress  hardly  one  reoognises 
and  despises  slovenly  thought."  After  laboriously  and  correctly 
amassing  knowledge,  how  easily  it  may  all  be  spoilt  by  fallacious, 
careless  or  tendenck>us  reaaoiUQg  when  it  is  finding  its  way  into 
opinion  and  poUcy ,  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  unless  it  does  find  its  way  ? 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  phase  of  mental  activity — ^the  com- 
munication of  our  thought  and  knowledge  to  others.  It  is  of  small 
use  to  control  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  manage  the  for- 
mation of  one's  opinions,  if  our  power  of  meeting  other  minds 
is  nevw  exammed  or  managed.  In  the  DoUy  Diaioguea  we  learnt 
"  telling  the  truth  to  people  who  misunderstand  you  is  the  same 
as  promoting  falsehood."  What  a  difference  there  may  be  between 
two  men,  ea(di  of  whom  may  have  satisfied  a  technical  expert 
examiner  that  his  knowledge  is  first-class  in  honours,  but  one 
has  the  gift  of  transmitting  that  knowledge  to  the  minds  of 
others.  Does  the  degree  adequately  convey  the  power  of  mind  S 
Just  as  in  the  School  Certificate  examination  a  star  is  added  to  the 
credit  for  excellence  in  oral  work,  in  French  or  German,  so  I  should 
like  to  see  som^bing  to  mark  the  additicmal  excellmce  of  the 
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expositor,  for  he  is  better  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  hfe.  Expositkm, 
of  course,  must  vary  with  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  expositor 
must  put  himself  as  far  as  possible  into  the  position  of  the  listener. 
To  do  this  perfectly  needs  und^taoding,  sympatiiy,  detachment. 
This  ti^es  us  into  the  realm  of  charactw,  for  no  selfish  or  self  -  centred 
man  could  ever  compass  it.  In  my  model  examination  the  examiner 
would  be  called  upon  to  expound  certain  features  of  his  subject 
to  a  fifth  form  schoolboy,  a  raOway  guard,  a  country  doctor,  and 
an  attractive  typist  respectively.  Oh,  no !  the  examiner  would  not 
judge  the  exposition  1  He  would  not  hear  it,  but  would  examiiie 
the  fri^ma^  the  railway  guard,  the  typist,  etc.,  and  see  how  much 
they  knew,  and  that  would  test  the  quality  of  transmission  and 
power  of  exposition  of  the  unaeen  examxaide.  By  tihair  fruUs 
ye  shidl  know  them ! 

To  examine  and  account  for  the  diflerence  in  the  impression 
we  actually  create,  from  what  we  have  set  out  to  do»  is  a  wmidecCttl 
erpefieiioe,  as  you  will  ^scorer  when  you  read  a  ccmdmised  report 
of  your  own  speech.  Manner  and  emphasis  mean  so  much  in 
management*  "  John  Bright's  distinction  between  his  own  aaid 
Gladstone's  way  of  speaking  deserves  to  be  remembered.  '  When 
I  speak  I  strike  across  from  headland  to  headland.  Mr.  Gladstone 
follows  the  coast-line,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  navigable  river  he 
is  unaUe  to  resist  the  t^ptat^m  of  feracmg  it  to  its  souiee/ 

Lord  Oxford  tells  us  that  Kinglake  once  made  a  great  speech 
in  the  House  that  went  perfectly  flat.  Peel  asked  and  obtained 
Kinglake's  penmssicm  to  bcxrrow  it  fw  himself.  Accordingly  the 
next  night  Peel  wound  up  his  own  speech  with  Kinglake's  peroration. 
'  He  had,'  writes  Mr.  McCarthy,  '  a  commanding  presence,  splendid 
dedamatny  power,  and  a  magnifimt  voioe,  capable  of  all  variety 
of  intosiation  and  expression.  He  brought  the  House  down  with 
the  sentences  which,  dehvered  by  their  real  author  the  night  before, 
had  faUen  dead  upcm  the  andiraice.'  Probably  a  unique  incident 
in  the  Ufe  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  is  a  great  snare  to  our  intellectual  honesty  that  a  vary  careful 
and  well-balanced  statement  so  oi^en  fails  to  arrest  or  er&i  intoreot, 
and  the  more  meritorious  it  is  as  an  inttjllectual  product  the  less 
ferment  and  appeal  it  possesses.  It  seems  that  we  have  to  outtine 
certain  aspects  heavily,  to  suppress  qualifying  detul  which  abne 
makes  the  statements  true,  to  repeat,  and  even  to  exaggerate  shajie 
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or  ccdour.   The  result  upon  their  minds  may  be  nearar  to  what 

we  desire,  and  to  the  truth,  than  their  reception  of  our  better-balanced 
ejSfort.  K "  one''  is  the  truth,  but  we  have  to  shout "  two''  to  get  the 
effect  oi  "  in  the  heaxer's  mind,  the  clever  and  critical  people 
may  accuse  us  of  exaggeration  and  distortion,  or  that  cardinal  sin 
of  taste — ^repetition.  The  reader  or  hearer  may  bring  about  the 
reemlt  ^tb»  fts  a  mental  process  of  his  own  or  because  he  is  being 
convinced  against  his  will,  or  fancies  himself  as  a  judicially  minded 
person  who  must  never  accept  any  advocacy  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Newman  once  naid:  "  I  shall  lead  persons  cm  a  little  way,  while 
they  fancy  they  are  only  taking  the  mean,  and  denounce  me  as 
the  extreme.  Thus  all  good  is  done  (I  do  not  say  kept  up)  by  going 
befim  peo^,  and  luting  th^  fEmcy  liiey  are  std^^  .  . 

let  me  be  thought  extravagant,  and  yet  be  copied."  When  the 
thesis  we  pursue  is  silently  condemning  their  error,  it  is  best  done 
in  kmdiness  and  sil^oe  tiiao  in  challenge,  eis^eciaUy  whero  they  are 
made  to  look  foolish.  Baxter  said :  "  And  I  know  not  how  hardly 
men's  minds  are  changed  from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the 
evidence  never  so  plain.  And  I  have  perodved  thsA  nothing  so 
much  hindereth  the  reception  of  the  iruth  as  urging  it  on  men  with 
too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their  errors. 
For  h^by  you  raigage  ihek  humour  in  the  bucdness  and  they  defend 
their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to 
oppose  you." 

Whether  or  not  we  thi^  we  are  training  our  mind,  its  addon  is 
cOTtainly  being  moulded  through  the  kind  of  experi^ce  we  have 
prescribed  for  it — ^an  examination  course,  membership  of  a  debating 
society,  local  {a-eaching,  the  curscniy  day-to-day  interest  in  current 
affairs.  Graham  Wallas  said :  Studmts  may  be  wisely  told  not  to 
allow  their  reasoning  to  be  distorted  by  political  or  personal  partisan- 
ship— they  Bte  pwhaps  not  so  ofbra  told  to  avdd  inteUectwd 
distortion  by  their  defflie  to  get  a  degree.''  Personally,  I  should 
take  this  risk  a  long  way,  especially  if  the  degree  syllabus  is  wisely 
chosen.  But  the  concentraticm  on  the  prescribed  central  features 
and  the  perspective  of  the  subject  may  inhibit  the  imaginative 
and  critical  faculties,  and  even  the  artistic  quaUties  of  presentation. 
To  know  a  little  less  fm  the  examinatioii  rocnm,  but  to  use  it  £reely 
ev^  day  in  human  relations,  iio  "  turn  the  placid  summaries 
of  the  notebooks  into  something  which  an  ordinary  newspaper  critic 
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would  accejit  as  decent  literature,  may  reawaken  the  examination- 
drugged  imagination.  For  the  highly  organised  mental  exercise 
of  reducing  the  matter  learned,  in  the  form  of  examination  answers, 
and  even  essays,  is  not  strictly  a  mental  activity  of  the  first  ord^, 
not  an  imaginative  or  creative  exercise.  The  very  form  of  the 
qnesfcion  paper,  and  having  to  read  it  closely  through,  in  its  way 
an  excellent  disciplme,  is  inhibitory  upon  mental  ficeed<Mn.  The 
saccessfol  exammee  may  be  merely  one  who  has  "  done  a  great 
deal  of  packing  for  a  joamey  he  never  undertakes." 

It  has  been  said  that  education  is  what  you  have  left  when  you 
have  forgotten  all  you  know.  It  is  certainly  the  total  effect  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  process  of  dose  assimilation,  and  exposition, 
upon  the  powers  of  the  mind.  This  is  your  own  secret  problem : 
no  one  else  can  solve  it  for  you.  You  can  never  have  knowledge, 
whatevOT  you  know,  unfess  you  heed  the  immortal  words  of  the 
ancient  philosopher  and  "  know  thyself** 


